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H eritage I anguages (H L) are I anguage 
spoken bythechildren of immigrants or by 
those who immigrated to a country when 
young. The purpose of this article is to 
briefly review what is known about heri- 
tage I anguage development over time and 
to identify some gaps in our knowledge. 

We will consider three aspects: how 
much HL speakers use their HLs, how well 
they know them, and the attitudes they 
have toward their HLs, focusing here on 
older children, adolescents, and adults. 

Use 

There is no question that the use of 
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theHL declines as second generation stu- 
dents move through school. Table 1, from 
Garcia and Diaz (1992), is from a survey of 
Spanish-speaking high school students in 
Miami in their senior year of high school. 
Thirty percent of the sample were born in 
theLl.S., but all, apparently, did all of their 
schooling in the U.S. There is a clear de- 
cline i n the percent of students who report 
mostly or all Spanish use. 

We can get a more revealing view of 


language use by focusing on the informal 
domain, the use of language in the family 
and among friends. Table 2 presents two 
studies that investigatethis, onedonewith 
Hispanic high school students in their se- 
nior year (Garcia & Diaz, 1992) and a sec- 
ond done with Vietnamese speaking chil- 
dren in elementary and middle school 
(Nguyen, Shin, & Krashen, 2001). Both 
show that HL use is higher with parents, 


less with siblings, and even less with peers 


Table 1 

Language Use Pre-School, Junior High School, and High School 

Prior to Elementary School I r HS Sr Yr HS 


Spanish 

85% 

37% 

18% 

Both 

8% 

36% 

63% 

English 

7% 

27% 

19% 


Spanish =Spanish only or mostly Spanish; English = English only or mostly English. 
From: Garcia & Diaz, 1992. 


With parents 
With siblings 
With friends in school 


Table 2 

informal Use of the Heritage Language 

Senior year HS 
Spanish 

76% 

32% 

20% 


Elementary/Middle 

Vietnamese 

69% 

15% 

8% 


Senior year HS: from Garcia & Diaz, 1992. 
Elementary/Middle school: from Nguyen et .al ., 1991. 
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(see also Wong-Fillmore, 1991, for similar 
results). 

An interesting question is the devel- 
opmental path of such differences. It isrea- 
sonabletohypothesizethat useof HL with 
parents i s fai r I y consi stent over t i me, as i s 
the preference for the use of E ngl ish with 
friends. Use with siblings might change 
over time. (The higher useof the HL with 
siblings in the Garcia and Diaz study in 
Table 2 is probably a result of the high level 
of useof the HL in thecommunity (Miami). 

Competence 

HL competencededineswith age. The 
clearest evidence for this are studies that 
test HL speakers at two different points 
intimeandstudiesthat compa re H L com- 
petence with competence in the majority 
language. 

Decline ouer Time 

Merino (1983) found aclear declinein 
oral Spanish competence between ages 5 
and 7: On a test of oral language produc- 
tion, mastery of the past tense fell from 
87% to 74%, rel ati ve cl auses from 100% to 
44%, and mastery of the subjunctive from 
70% to 55%. 

Zhou (2001) reported on HL compe- 
tenceamong Vietnamese background teen- 
agers at age 14 (ti me 1) and two years later. 
Si xtyone percent of the sampl e of 363 were 
either born in theUS or arrived beforeage 
six. The decline in self-reported HL com- 
petence (Table 3) was accompanied by an 
increase in reported English competence. 
A similar pattern was noted by Espiritu 
and Wolf (2001) among Filipino back- 
ground students. 

Comparison with Majority Language Competence 

A number of studies confirm that by 
the time second generation HL speakers 
reach high school, they are dominant in the 
majority language. 

Table 4 is based on data gathered by 
Portesand Rumbaut (2001) on children of 
immigrants whose average age was 14. All 
subjects were U.S. born or had arrived in 


Table 3 

Decline in Heritage Language 
Competence ouer Two Years 



Time 1 

Time 2 

Speak very well 

41% 

34% 

U nderstand very wel 1 

43% 

38% 

Read very wel 1 

17% 

14% 

Write very well 

16% 

11% 

From Zhou, 2001, p. 200. 




the U .S. by age 12. For every country of ori - 
gin, these teenagers report higher compe- 
tencein English than in their heritagelan- 
guage, even though a substantial percent- 
age of parents report speaking theHL with 
their children. 

Portes and Rumbaut also point out 
that "no second language group on the av- 
erage can be considered fluent in their par- 
ents' native tongue"(p. 127): ratings were 
on a 1-4 scale, with 1 = not at all and 4 = 
very well. Nogroupachieved 3.5 and many 
were well below this. Note, however, that 
all groups were fluent in English or very 
close. 

Similar results were reported by 
Veltman (1983) and Tse (1996). The 394 
Cuban-American high school seniors inter- 
viewed by Garcia and Diaz (1992) reported 
similar results for writing, but not for un- 
derstanding, speaking or reading: ratings 
in both languages were high, however. 


Attitudes 

Attitudes toward the heritage lan- 
guage are qu i te posi ti ve i n the el ementary 
and middleschool years. I nvesti gators have 
used a variety of questions to probe atti- 
tudes, but results are similar. 

N inety-six percent of elementary and 
middleschool HmongHL speakers agreed 
that "it is important to maintain the 
H mong I anguage" and 88% sai d they wou I d 
like to learn to read and write Hmong in 
school (Shin & Bo, in press). Similarly, 80% 
of elementary and middle schoolers who 
spokeVietnameseas a HL agreed that "it 
is important tospeak, read and writeViet- 
namese (Nguyen, Shin, & Krashen, 2001) 
and 67% saidthey would liketo study Viet- 
namese in school. 

Ghuman (1991), in a study of 13 to 15 
year old Asian adolescents who had been 
schooled entirely in England reported that 
96% consi dered themselves to be bi I i ngual , 


Table 4 

English and Heritage Language Competence 

Parent speaks 


National oriain 

Enalish 

HL 

N 

HL with child 

Argentina 

3.93 

3.02 

37 

71% 

Chili 

3.86 

2.97 

26 

79% 

Columbia 

3.9 

3.22 

185 

86% 

Costa Rica 

3.91 

3.02 

11 

83% 

Cuba 

3.9 

3.13 

968 

83% 

Dominican Republic 

3.8 

3.09 

78 

88% 

Ecuador 

3.89 

3 

27 

72% 

Guatamala 

3.89 

2.85 

25 

67% 

Hondura 

3.76 

3.08 

42 

81% 

Mexico 

3.62 

3.33 

599 

85% 

Nicaragua 

3.78 

3.23 

281 

95% 

Panama 

3.92 

2.82 

15 

17% 

Peru 

3.88 

3.13 

28 

80% 

El Salvador 

3.84 

3.35 

26 

85% 

Venezula 

3.87 

3.08 

13 

67% 

other Latin America 

3.9 

2.84 

30 

70% 

Haiti 

3.87 

2.44 

135 

77% 

Cambodia 

3.38 

2.4 

89 

99% 

Hong Kong 

3.78 

2.28 

17 

100% 

China (PRC) 

3.54 

2.23 

35 

78% 

China (Taiwan) 

3.57 

2.24 

18 

70% 

Philippines 

3.87 

2.08 

724 

37% 

Hmong (Laos) 

3.21 

2.66 

50 

100% 

1 ndia 

3.89 

2.42 

16 

37% 

J a pan 

3.93 

2.07 

24 

54% 

Korea 

3.63 

2.27 

15 

50% 

Laos 

3.37 

2.42 

144 

99% 

Pakistan 

3.95 

2.38 

10 

50% 

Vietnam 

3.42 

2.54 

310 

94% 

other Asia 

3.83 

2 

12 

80% 

Middle East, Africa 

3.97 

1.88 

42 

12% 

Europe, Canada 

3.98 

2.06 

55 

26% 

Total 

3.77 

2.75 

4288 

73% 


From: Portes & Rumbaut, 2001, pp: 128-129. 
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although nearly all preferred to speak En- 
glish "most of the time" (p. 333). Ghuman 
reported that "over 90% expressed the wish 
to learn their mother -tongue" (p. 333). 

Moving to high school, 80% of Garcia 
and Diaz' high school seniors agreed that 
"Spanish is very important." Not surpris- 
ingly, slightly more (91%) said the same 
about English. 

Ramirez (2000) asked Hispanic high 
school students from six different cities in 
the U.S. a number of questions about the 
value of Spanish. There was some varia- 
tion amongcities, withthosein Miami and 
Los Angeles tending to value Spanish more 
highly than those in the Bronx and Amster- 
dam, New York. 

In addition, thehigh schoolers tended 
tovalueSpanish morehighlyfor somerea- 
sons than for others, e.g„ they val ued Span- 
ish more highly as a means of i nteracti ng 
with different people than as a means of 
achieving educational goals. But the im- 
portantfinding isthat responses were posi- 
tive overall. Spanish was not valued nega- 
tively by any group for any goal: On a 1 
(very h i gh va I u e) to 5 (very I ow va I ue) scale, 
the most negative was 2.41 (Amsterdam, 
NY) for the use of Spanish to achieve edu- 
cational goals. Most mean scores were be- 
low 2.0. 

Rivera-M ills (2000) asked 24 second- 
and 10 third-generation Hispanic resi- 
dents of a northern California city about 
their HL. All 24 second generation sub- 
jects agreed with the statement "It is im- 
portant for me to maintain my Spanish." 
Only half of the third generation agreed, 
however. 

Disturbing these cheerful pictures, 
however, are studies showing some nega- 
tive attitudes toward HL's beginning in 
adolescence. Tse (1998) notes that some 
language minority group members go 
througha stage inwhichthedesire to inte- 
grate into the target culture is so strong 
that there is apathy toward or even rejec- 
tion of the heritage culture and language. 
Tse refers to this stage as Ethnic Ambiva- 
lence or Ethnic Evasion. Typically, this 
stage occurs during childhood and adoles- 
cence, and may extend into adulthood. 
Those in this stage have little interest in 
the heritage language, and may even avoid 
using it: 

Maria Shao recounted how her 
knowledge of Chinese was a source 
of shame. She recalled that when 
she was in elementary school, "if I 
had friends over, I purposely spoke 
English to my parents. Normally, we 
only spoke Chinese at home. Be- 
cause of the presence of a non-Chi- 
nese, i used to purposely speak En- 
glish." (Tse, 1998, p. 21) 


Orellana, Ek, and Hernandez (1999) 
provide additional examples: Their sub- 
ject, "Andy," an 11 year old child of Mexi- 
can immigrants, "said he didn't like to 
speak Spanish, because then people 
thought he was from M exico ..." (p. 124). 

It is clear from these cases and others 
reported by Tse (1998) that Ethnic Am- 
bivlanceisreal. Unknown isthe frequency 
of Ethnic Ambivalence and the conditions 
that cause it. A reasonable hypothesis is 
that it is less frequent when H L speakers 
I i ve i n areas i n whi ch the H L i s more wi del y 
spoken. 

A probable contributor to Ethnic Am- 
bivalence is less than perfect competence 
in theH L, which could lead to negative re- 
actions from more competent HL speak- 
ers. Some i mperfect H L speakers (often a 
younger sibling) report that their efforts to 
speak the heritage language are met with 
correction and even ridicule by more com- 
petent HL speakers, a reaction that dis- 
courages the use of the H L, and thus re- 
sults in less input and even less compe- 
tence (Krashen, 1998). 

Adulthood 

Some adults who spoke a HL when 
they were you nger enter a stage ca 1 1 ed E th- 
nic Emergence (Tse, 1998). Those in this 
stage show a renewed interest in the eth- 
nic heritage. This typical ly occurs in early 
adulthood foil owing wider exposure to the 
world through travel and/or study and en- 
counters with prejudice. 

Cho (2001) presents another impor- 
tant reason adult HL speakers seek to 
improve their HL competence. I n a series 
of studies of second generation Korean H L 
speakers who sought to improve their Ko- 
rean language competence, Cho reported 
that many cited the need to i mprove com- 
munication with members of the older gen- 
eration, confirming observations made by 
Wong-F i 1 1 more (1991). A remark by one of 
Cho's subjects (Cho, forthcoming), Harris, 
is unfortunately typical : 

It is frustrating when I'm speaking 
to my parents and can't fully com- 
prehend what we're trying to say to 
each other, i hate it when I eat din- 
ner with my parents that they al- 
ways carry on their own conversa- 
tion that I can only half understand. 

Yet, they complain that we don’t eat 
as a family enough. I hate having 
something to say, but not being able 
to say it. 

As one wou I d expect, the probl em tends 
to get even more ser i ous when commu n i ca- 
tion is with grandparents. Another of Cho's 
subjects, J essica, explained: 


The situation in which I most des- 
perately want to speak Korean is 
when I am with my grandmother. 
Although we manage to express our- 
selves through simple words, I can’t 
help but feel frustrated when it 
comes to talking with my grand- 
mother. I want to ask her so many 
things: how things were, what has 
changed, what has not, and such. I 
want to ask her about our family 
history and world history. I want to 
talk to her instead of just "parroting" 
phrases my mother tells me. 

Summary of Findings 

Overall, among the second generation, 
the use of the HL and HL competence 
clearly decline as children get older. Re- 
markably, however, attitudes remain posi- 
tive, except for those who experience E th- 
nic Ambivalence in the adolescent years. 
It also appears that a significant number 
of HL speakers want to improve or con- 
ti nueto i mprove thei r knowledge of the H L 
when they reach adulthood (and in some 
cases recover their lost competence). There 
are obvious practical reasons for improv- 
ing one's HL, but one that appears to be 
very i important to H L speakers is improved 
relationships with family and extended 
family. 

improving Heritage Language Competence 

Language acquisition theory tells us 
that we acquire language when weunder- 
stand it. If this is true, "comprehensible 
input," messages we understand, will be 
the way to i mprove H L's as wel I .Thus far, 
research is consistent with this view. 

Tse (2001) reported that those man- 
aging to maintain unusually high levelsof 
competence i n thei r heritage I anguage had 
access to readi ng mater i al s i n the H L , and 
nearly all developed an interest in reading 
in theH L for pleasure. 

Choand Krashen (2000) found four in- 
dependent predictors of HL competence 
among second generation Korean HL 
speakers, all related to comprehensible 
input: parental use of the HL (see also 
Hinton, 2001), trips to Korea, TV watch- 
ing, and reading. 

Theory as well as these results pre- 
dict that H L classes that emphasize plea- 
sure reading and other forms of compre- 
hensible input will work, and McQuillan's 
studies confi rm that they do for col lege stu- 
dents enrolled in Spanish for Native 
Speaker classes (McQuilan, 1998). 

There is no reason not to encourage 
H L development. There is no evidence that 
HL development harms linguistic or cog- 
nitive development: I n fact, there is some 
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evidence that it helps (Krashen, 1998). It 
has obvious practical advantages, espe- 
cially in terms in international relations 
and trade, and, for no extra cost, allows 
the H L speaker to learn from the older gen- 
eration. 
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